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ABSTRACT 

This is t\ e report ot a 19 7 0 followup {to a similar 
one conducted in 1968) stir- y, the purposes ot which were to: (1) 

determine whether ot hov the attitudes ot Kansas City respondents 
resemble' or differed from attitudes ot Dlack youth in other parts ot 
the United States, and (2) determine whether or hov much change had 
occurred in the attitudes of Kansas City youth in a two-year period. 
Despite problems, data us collected in tive cities in various parts 
ot the United Staten. Major generalizations ot the study included the 
following: (1) attitudes of black youth vero relatively uniform from 

city to city; (2) respondents tended to have littie contact with 
whites but tended to reject separatism & violence; (3) youth in 
larger cities with larger ghettoes tended to be more fatalistic and 
alienated; and, (4) widespread support exists for the NAACP, the 
Black Panthers, and active local organizations. (Author/DM) 
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intrcduct ion 



Spurred by the 195^+ Supreme Court Decision outlav/fng segregation In public schr.n's, 
bisck Americans have been determined to eliminate all obstacles that prevent ther 1 
from exercising their full constitutional rights. Their’ determination to overcome 
racial barriers has tested the nation's comml tmenL to freedom and equality for nil 
its citizens. Using such slogans as "Freedom Mow 1 1 and, more recently, "Black 
Power," black leaders have rallied their constituents to participate in gigantic 
demons t rat 1 ons in the nation's capital and to risk their personal safety resist- 
ing d I scr In i na tory customs and practices. 

Efforts to eliminate discrimination due to racial or ethnic background have re- 
sulted in some positive changes. Civil rights laws have been enacted and many 
private citizens from all social strata have v/orked to make personal merit and 
integrity the basis for acceptance In U. S, society. 3ut even though black Ameri' 
cans generally have more opportune ty than ever before, many spokesmen for black 
communities stress that no gains short of fell equality can be entirely sufficient 
Jn this context, It is important to know about and understand the attitudes of 
black youth who within a few years will be a significant part of the constituent 
of black leaders and will have an increasingly major role in the struggle for fu : 
equality- The best way to introduce this study of the attitudes of youth In black 
high schools In five cities is to quote from an earlier study of black students 3V. 
Kansas City, Nissourl conducted In the spring of I960 by the Center for the Studv 
of Metropolitan Problems In Education: 

The average student enrolled in these three high schools ?n 
the Kansas City, fils sou r i ghetto neither believes that the 
United Stages will be separated into sub-societies based on 
race nor supports the arguments of those who would like to 
see his happen, he Is optimistic about the future In that 
he believes the opportunities open to hirn are either good or 
very good, Kls expectations on these matters apparently are 
not founded on faith in the good will of white Americans, 
since he does not feel he can trust most whites. On the 
other hand, he does not personally dislike the few white 
Americans whom he has had an opportunity to meet and get to 
know. He believes that hcjslng. employment, educational 
health, t r anspor ta 1 1 on, police, recreational, and social 
welfare services or resources In his community are not very 
good. He Is particularly dissatisfied wi :h conditions re- 
garding housing, employment, recreation, and social welfare, 
and he Is frequently resentful of police officers whom ho 
tends to see as unnecessarily Intimidating or "bullying" 
toward the public. He believes that non-violent actions 
stressing education, hard work, orderly protest, and im- 
provement of communications between the races constitute 
the best means through which black people should try to 
achieve greater equality and prosperity, but he appears to 
be unconvinced that these non-violent means have done much 
good in the past and he Is far from sure that he will not 
end up participating in a riot In the future. In general, 
then, he appears to be committed to goals involving the 
achievement of progress through cooperative means which 
probably would be endorsed by the great majority of his 
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f e 1 low Amer I cans , but his perceptions of racial relation- 
ships and of the problems and conditions in the predcmi nant ly- 
Negro community In which he lives lead him to accept these 
ideals with a certain amount of skepticism and ambivalence. 

The discrepancy between the conditions he sees around him and 
his high hopes for the future Is reflected In an underlying 
sense of unease and bitterness which leads some of his fellow 
students to accept the arguments of extreme militants who ei- 
ther reject the goals of an integrated society or believe 
that progress for black Americans can be achieved only through 
violent means. Sharing feelings of dissatisfaction and mis- 
trust of whites which are widespread among his fellow stu- 
dents, he is not completely sure that these arguments are 
incorrect and he does not find It difficult to visualize him- 
self swept up In violent confrontations which m r ght originate 
either as protests within Negro commun \ t les or In attacks di- 
rected against the people who live there* At the present 
time It Is Impossible to predict whether separatist senti- 
ments or propensities to reject non-violence as an fneffec- 
tl ve political philosophy will remain at their current rela- 
tively Insignificant level or will Increase among students 
who will enter predominant !y-black high schools In Kansas 
City during the next few years, 

Given the Importance of topics explored in our 1968 study of black youth *n a 
single major city, we believed It was desirable to conduct a follow-up study to 
accomplish two fundamental objectives? 1) determine whether or how the attitudes 
of Kansas City respondents resemDlcd oi differed from the attitudes of black 
youth In other parts of the United States; and 2) determine whether or how much 
change had occurred In the attitudes of Kansas City youth In a tvo-year period 
between the spring of T 963 and the spring of 1970, 

In the original proposal for this follow-up study submitted to the National Insti 
tute o r - Mental Health in October of 196? and described in the present report, wo 
delineated p'ans to obtain samples of students In sll-b)ack or nearly all-block 
high schools In a number of cities selected to highlight differences that might 
be associated with size of city and region of the country, Originally, we plane.' 
to obtain samples from at least two large cities and two medium-sized cities in 
each of the following sections of the United States; East Coast; Upper Hidwes;- 
Grent Lakes; Lower Midwest-Southwest ; Deep South; and ',/est Coast Each sample v.o 
to consist of 1 60 respondents stratified so as to Include equal numbers of males 
rnd females; tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders; and members of 'ow?r socio- 
economic (’’underc 1 ass”) families as compared with members of working class fami- 
lies* 

Unfortunately, however, v;o were not able to proceed according to these initia. 
plums, ,J hen contacts were made In target cities where we knew educators vho » c*rc 



Normnn S. Ffddrront and Daniel U. Levine, “The Attitudes of Negro High School 
Studen s In Kansas City, Missouri; A Preliminary report, 11 (Kansas* City, 
Missouri? Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems In Education, n.U ) 
(mi^co), p . 2 2 * 



in a position to help arrange to collect data for the study, a variety of ob- 
stacles were encountered vjhlch prevented us from obtaining the desired data. In 
most cases the obstacle consisted of administrative refusal to allow collection 
of data. Generally these refusals were accompanied with expressions of regret 
and descriptions of recent Interracial conflict which made topics involving so- 
cial attitudes In general and Interracial attitudes In particular an even more 
sensitive matter than is usually the case. In one state refusals reflected state 
laws which were Interpreted as prohibiting a study utilizing student responses 
to our ques t lonna I re , and In several Instances school district policies prohibited 
local educators from cooperating with us. 

In addition, data from the schools In which we eventually did collect Information 
did not allow us to constitute our Ind I vidua 1-scbool samples with N's of 160 as 
described above, primarily because there generally was too narrow a dist. ’button 
of respondents of both sexes across grade levels and social classes,. The conse- 
quences of this outcome for the research methodology used In the study are de- 
scribed In the next chapter* 

After considerable effort and many communications with school officials and other 
contact persons In various parts of the country, a sample of five srhools^was ob-t 
tained from as many cities. Data were obtained during the spring of 19/0 with a 
questionnaire which was a modification of the one we had used In Kansas City In 
I 9 <o 8 « Except for Kansas City, the cities In which the schools In the sar pie are 
located will not be Identified by name In accordance with guarantees we made that 
the anonymity of cities would be protected along with that of participating 
school.; and students. The five cities \or which data on the attitudes of stu- 
dents In all black or nearly all-black high schools were obtained are as follows: 

Kansas City, Missouri; Kansas City Is a lower midwestern- 
upper southwestern city of nearly 500,000 population In a 
metropolitan area of approximately 1,250,000. As part of 
h border sta‘e In which slavery was legal before the Civil 
War, Kansas City follov.ed the southern pattern of de jure 
school segregation until the Supreme Court outlawed th's 
practice In 195^. Although school segregation is no longer 
mandated by law, the majority of black students In Kansas 
City contin e to attend segregated schools In segregated 
ne I ghborhoods , despite a few to!;en efforts the school dis- 
trict made In the early 1 9 SO r s to encour^qe desegregation. 

In 1970 approximately 75% of the :>lack students In Kansas 
C'ty, Missouri schools attended schools which were 90% Or 
more LlaCK, The Negro population constitutes 23% of the 
total city population and 50% of the population of the 
largest public school district In the city. For the 
present study, data were collected from students In one 
of the three predoml nantly-black high schools which were 
Included In our i 960 study. 

Eastern City: The second city Included In the sample Is 

one of the largest cltlu:'» on the east coast, Negroes 
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The questionnaire used in the ^tudy Is shown 
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in Appendix A. 



constitute nearly 35% of the total city population and approxi- 
mately sixty percent of the public school enrollment in this 
city. An estimated 70% of the black pupils in Eastern City 
public schools attend schools which are virtually all black. 

Deep South City: The deep soutjf school included in the sam- 

ple is located In a very small city of several thousand peo- 
ple. About 50 percent of the city population and %{ percent 
of the public school population is Negro, Ve have reason 
to believe that this city Is either typical or atypical of 
other small cities in the deep south. 

Upper Midwestern City: The fourth school In our sample is 

located In a very large city in the upper midwestern-Great 
Lakes region and has one of the largest populations of 
black residents Ir the nation. Approximately 33% of the 
people In the city and 55 percent of the students In the 
public schools are black. This city Is often cited, both 
locally and nationally, as having one of the highest If 
not the highest rate of residential as well as public 
school segregation In the United States, More than ninety 
percen. of the black students wno attend public elementary 
schools In Upper Midwestern City are enrolled In schools 
which are neai ly all Negro, 

Lower Midwestern City: Lower Midwestern City has a popula- 
tion 20% larger than Kansas City, Like Kansas City, this 

city Is located In a border state where dje ju_re segregation 

existed In the schools until 195''- More than twice as many 
black people live In Lower Midwescern City as Jn Kansas lity. 

The metropolitan a**ea of Lower Midwestern City Is much larqer 
than the Kansas City SMSA, as Is the percentage of black citi- 
zens within the city population. Approximately k0% of the 

residents of Lower Midwestern City and 70% of the pubHc 
school students are black. Eighty-five percent of the black 
pupils in public schools In Lower Midwestern City arc In 
all black schools. These facts Imply that the black ghetto 
In Lower Midwestern City fs much larger than Its counterpart 
I n Kansas City, 

3ecause the sample of cities Is so small, the results of the study must be v jewel 
as exploratory and suggestive of further research rather than as In any sense 
definitive findings concerning the attitudes of black youth In differing types 
of cities. Never the less, to our knowledge little systematic Information c r tV 
kind reported in this study has been available for even a small samp I? of * roe 
or four cities, partly because It Is extremely difficult to obtain access .0 
large enough numbers of respondents to conduct this type of study, for this re - • 
son, we believe the results are worth serious attention from anyone inters, .d * 1 
unde rstand f ng or conducting further research on the topics explored In ihe 
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I - Meth ods and Procedures 



Co] lect ton of Data 

The questionnaire used to collect data in this study was based on an instrument 
developed to assess the attitudes of students at three predomf nant ly bfack high 
schools in Kansas City, Missouri In 1963, A number of the items used in the pre- 
vious study were re-'.vC>rded Or Otherwise refined to improve readability and sever- 
al Items were changed from open-ended to mul t Iple-choice in order to facilitate 
processing of the data. Copies of the revised questionnaire were profess ional ly 
printed in sufficient quantity to allow for distribution In batches of three to 
four hundred in as many as fifteen schools. The final set of items together with 
i nformat ion on revisions In the original 1968 questionnaire and on the responses 
of students in the total sample and the Kansas City subsample is shown in Table 1, 



Quest ionna i res were administered In the Spring of 1970 at the five high schools 
at which school of f l c # las had agreed to cooperate in the study, (information on 
the five cities In which these schools are located Is provided In the Introductory 
section above and will not be repeated In this chapter,! In each school quest \vr- 
03 ires were distributed and collected by contact persons whom we had good teaion 
to believe maintained cordial and respectful relationships with students and hod 
the confidence of both the student body and the staff, ^ Respondents were explicit 
ly instructed that they should not provide any information that might allow for 
personal Ident f f icat Ion and were assured that nothing would be done to bring r.is- 
medit or disfavor on their schools. 



It should be particularly noted that some of the Items on our questionnaire were 
r^en-ended questions which students were requested to answer In their own words, 
ihe advantage of this procedure Is that students 1 responses are not influenced 
or guided one way or another by response categories such as are used on items 
v.hlch request respondents to choose among a list of specific alternatives. Thus 
an open-ended question generally is more likely to yield unbiased Information 
concerning the original feelings and understandings of respondents than Is a mul- 
t iple-choice question, (Jslng open-ended questions is especially appropriate in 
rtudles such as the present one In which attitudes being Investigated have strong 
emotional connotations that may be magnl'*ed by the wording of multiple-choice 
responses, thereby leading to Inaccuracies In assessing the underlying nature of 
these attitudes, The disadvantage of this procedure Is that open-ended answers 
rust be laboriously classified in order to Identify convnonal i t les In the view- 
points of the population under study. Other problems arise In determining whe- 
ther epen-ended answers have been reliably classified and (n encouraging respon- 
dents to formulate and write out their own answers rather than to merely circle 



‘The exact form of the questionnaire as printed and distributed Is shown In 
Appendix A, 




veausc most respondents In the Kansas City sample knew one of the Invest I g.itor > 
and many were aware of his Interest in topics Included on the questionnaire, I . 

I possible that some Kansas City respondents may have provided answers rilcu ; *.o 
to please him. However, we do not think this tendency was very wide $ pro - in 
v*nv of the great pains taken to Impress respondents with the Importance cf ; 
vld’rg honest answers and the consistency Of responses noted in batches of qv s- 
t ; onna 1 res from respondents who were more end less acquainted with the m 

rnv ^r , 
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Comparison Petween Percentage Distributions of Responses of 3lack Students in Ig63 Kansas C ; ty Sample, 
1970 Kansas City Sample, and the Total 1970 Sample from Five C T ties Including Kansas City 

(Due to rounding, some percentage d i str i but ions do not add to 100) 
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Lack of political Influence 

Too little demand for rights 

Not enough cooperation with whites 
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an Jtem on a checklist. The latter problem often !s particularly acute cnom stu- 
dents who may have difficulty expressing themselves and rosy be disinclined to fill 
out a lonq questionnaire. In the present study we used multiple-choice ? terns wher- 
ever it was thought this wasfeaslble without appreciably reducing the accuracy or 
adequacy of the data and retained the open-ended format for Items on which we felt 
it could be misleading to provide cues that might lead to biased responses. 

Previous research we had conducted with samples of students from black high schools 
had shown that inter-rater reliabilities fn categorizing responses on the open- 
ended items ranged from 67 to 91%, with most between 7^ and 85 percent, for the 
present study, four raters Independently sorted responses on the open-ended items 
from a random sample of 100 quest 'onna i res Into response categories which had been 
established after considerable study by one of the Investigators. Inter-rater re- 
liability using this procedure was 87 percent. 

Inasmuch as split-half methods were not appropriate to the quest Jonna I re and it 
was impossible to obtain a repeated (identifiable) admin f s t ra t i on of the question- 
naire for even i> part of the sample, we have no data on the reliability of the 
multiple-choice items. However, the relatively high degree of consistency (de- 
scribed In later chapters) which was found to characterize responses across the 
five cities provides an indication that the Instrument as a* whole probably is ade- 
quate in reliability, especially since the questions and the types of responses 
requested are s t ra I gn tf orward and on their face seem susceptible to relatively 
little m i si nte rpre tat ion or wavering on the part of re sponden t s . 3 

Background and s t a tus variables 



After questionnaires which contained mostly blank responses had been discarded, 
each respondent *:$ social-class placement was determined with Hoi 1 i ngshc-ad 1 s V.,o- 
Factor index utilizing information on the occupation and education of c respon- 
dent's father, mother ( If data are nor. available on the father), or head o f 
household. Students In the five subsamples were distributed as follows by g : 
level, sex, and soc < a l class; 



Relatively large numbers of blank responses were found In quest lonnn i res fro 1 
several schools Ir, the study, but few questionnaires had to be discarded because 
a respondent did not answer most of the items or did not appear to be treating 
the questionnaire seriously. Except where otherwise Indicated, calculations 
shown in Table l and elsewhere In this study do not include non- re spondents on a 
given item. 
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Pd 



Grade Level Sex SocJaJCl a s s 



10 


1! 12 M F 


i-l 1 J 


IV 


V 


% <N) c / 


i (N) % (N) % (N) % (N) 


% (N) ' 


& (N) 


% (N) 



Kansas City 


37 


(69) 


36 


(67) 


2 


(52) 


47 


(89) 53 (99) 


19 


(30 


43 


(69) 


33 


( 60 ) 


Eastern City 


- 


- 


26 


(53) 


74(150) 


27 


(54) 73049) 


05 


(9) 


38 


(65) 


56 


(95) 


Deep South Cit.y 


32 


(66) 


34 


(69) 


34 


(69) 


50(101) 50(103) 


01 


0) 


29 


(50) 


71(123) 


Upper Midwestern 






























City 


- 


- 


65 


(64) 


35 


(35) 


51 


(50) 49 (49) 


09 


(6) 


33 


(23) 


59 


(41) 


Lowe r Midwestern 






























City 


55 


(36) 


45 


(29) 


- 


- 


40 


(26) 60 (39) 


36 


(14) 


38 


(15) 


26 


( 10 ; 


Total sample 


23(171) 


37(282) 


40(306) 


42(320) 58(439) 


10 


(61) 


36(222) 


54 


( 325 ) 



Effec ts of b ackgr J und and status variables 

Scores on measures of occupation, education, and social class may have differing 
meanings Ifi various communities, particularly when one Is comparing communities 
as diverse as a large northern city and a small rura I -or Icn ted, southern city. 

For example, high school graduation may signify a relatively low level of attain- 
ment and prestige in one community and a relatively high level in another. In a 
community In which occupational and educational attainment are very low, similarly 
Social Class IV on a five-point scale may signify relatively high social status ns 
compared with a similar placement In h community with a wider distribution of edu- 
cational and occupational attainment. For this reason, each respondent was given 
two scores showing whether his mother and father were above the respective medians 
for paternal and maternal educational attainments among respondents In his own 
school. These data made It possible to explore the question of whether students 
In any one city whose mothers or fathers were relatively high on educational at- 
tainment differed in their responses on attitude It^ms from students In the seme 
city whose mothers or fathers were relatively low on this component of social .fe- 
tus. 

9ecause there Is some reason to believe that families - particularly black fami- 
lies - in which the mother has more education than the father may differ In im- 
portant respects from families in which the father is more highly educated or 
both parents have equal educational attainment, a check was made to determine whe- 
ther this cons Iderat Ion would have to be taken Into account In analyzing the dnta. 
This was done by selecting subgroups of respondents from KansasCIty and Eastern 
City whose families differed according to whether the mother or father had higher 
educational attainment and comparing their responses on fifteen selected attfauc 
I terns on the questionnaires. Visual Inspection of the data indicated that in r.o,~ 
than 90% of these comparisons there were no differences In the distributions or 
'■esponses for the two subgroups within a city differing on paternal vs, material 
education. Thus It was concluded that there was no need to sort respondents Into 
separate groups based on how much education their mothers had attained relative 



Category V Is low and category I Is high In social class. Due to lack of Info* 
tion with which co determine social-class placement, some respondents could nor 
q placed In one of the social-class categories. 



to thrir fathers. 



As noted above, our samples of students from five cities varied widely on such 
background and status variables as grade level in school and social class, 3ecause 
it was possible that responses to the attitude I terns might be correlated with such 
background and status variables, differences among the five samples in response 
patterns on the attitude I terns might be due primarily to differences In their 
composition rather than to real differences In attitudes from city to city. 

To Investigate this possibility, Pearson Product-moment correlations and point bi- 
serial correlations were computed between the background and status variables on 
the one hand and che nume r i ca 1 ly-scoreo attitude items on the other. ^ Each back- 
ground or status variable was correlated separately v/lth fourteen attitude items. 
The background and status variables were the following; 

Grade l^vel In school (grades 10, II, and 12) 

Sex 

Mother's Education (dichotomous) 

Social Class (five categories determined by Ho? 1 ingshead * s 
Two-Factor Index) 

For the total sample of students from schools in five cities, only two of the 56 
correlations between a status or background variable on the one hand and an atti- 
tude item on the other was as high as .10. ^ For the sample as a whole, therefore, 
v.'e can say that there were few Instances In which giade level in school, sex, 
mother's education, or social class could account for as much as one percent of 
the variance in responses to the attitude items. Given this lack of correlation 
between background and status variables and responses to the attitude Items and 
assuming that the associations between the background and attitude items are line- 
ar, we are relatively safe in comparing schools without worrying that the differ- 
ences we find In attitudes may be caused by differences in the composition of the 
subsamples. 

However, to double chock on the relation between background and status variables 
and attitude responses we also computed separate correlations for the Indfvidua - 
subsamples. At this point we chose to disregard most correlations less than ,20, 
since a correlation less than this magnitude does not allow use of one variable to 
predict more than four percent of the variance in the other. V/hile this decision 
necessarily is somewhat arbitrary, we did not believe that background and status 
variables correlated .20 or less with the attitude [tens could account to any 



^Correlations involving the dichotomous variables -were point blserla! correlation 0 
the others were product-moment correlations. 




°7be two exceptions were that a correlation of .13 was found between grede level 
in school and attitudes toward the police and a correlation of .14 was I'cun ' b 1 - 
tween sex and expectations that problems between whites and blacks would be 
peacefully resolved. The former correlation was due primarily to a correlat an 
of .37 in Upper Midwestern City, and the latter to correlations of .18 and ,i!5 n 
Deep South City and Lower Midwestern City, respectively. Only 11 of the 56 cjt* 
relations for the total sample were significant at the .05 level, even though 
the Ms on which these correlations were computed always were at least 500. 
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appreciable extent for attitude differences found between schools. 

Less than six percent of the Intra-school correlations v;ere ,20 or higher, and 
some of these can be attributed to chance occurrences In a set of correlations 
containing 280 correlations,? in addition, there was little or no consistency in 
the correlations found from school -to-school , For example, sex end perceptions 
of opportunities for the future correlated at ,21 In Kansas City, but no correla- 
tions that high appeared in any other school. Similarly, grade level end atti- 
tudes toward the police correlated at ,28 in Upper Midwestern City but the corr=?c- 
polnding correlations did not reach ,20 in the other four cities, These findings 
further support the conclusion that background and status variables among the 
students In our sample are not consistently related to responses on the attitude 
i terns . 

At this point we could now proceed to process the data from our sample of 759 
respondents from all-black or predominant ly-b lack high schools in five cities 
and to meke Inter-city comparisons as well as inter-altitudinal analyses without 
being overly concerned that differences In background variables between subsam- 
ples In the five cities might call into question the validity of our findings. 8 



^ Only 23 °f the 280 Jntra-school correlations (56 X 5 schools) were significant 
et the ,05 level, and only 5 were significant at the .01 level, 

g 

^However, to ensure caution In citing and Interpreting possible differences among 
the five schools in our sample, wj wilt use the *01 level In testing for differ- 
ences Involving any attitude variable that correlated ,20 or higher with a back- 
ground or status variable In a school Involved In a glvci, comparison with one or 
more other schools that differed noticeably on that particular background or 
status variable. 
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I | , General Portrayal of Respondents In Northern Cities 



In this section we will describe the "average" respondent In our sample by por- 
traying the general levels of responses to questionnaire Items, It is Important 
to keep In mind that the material in this section Is concerned only with the four 
northern cities and ignores a few differences (reported In a later section) on 
which Deep South City was found to differ from the other four cities. Vie will 
follow the order of itenu shown in Table l:ln drawing this portrayal of the gene- 
ral level of responses In the four northern cities. Unless otherwise indicated by 
the response categories shown in Table 1, students who did not respond to a parti- 
cular item have not been Included In calculating percentages used to make compari- 
sons In this section or other parts of the report. 

1, Ctetvjeen two-thirds and one-half of the students In each of the four cities 
said they thought the most Important reason some black citizens had engaged in 
violence had been to gain equal rights, 

2, A solid majority of students fn the sample defined the te»m "ghetto" as a lew- 
Income, overcrowded, slum-type community, 

3, A majority of students say they think their neighbors feel safe all or most 

of the time. As noted In a later section, however, the proportions of respondents 
who gave this answer In the two largest cities (Eastern City and Upper Midwestern 
City) vvere only slightly greater than tie proportions who said their neighbors did 
not usually or seldom felt safe In their neighborhoods, 

b, The majority of students felt they could trust only 0-20% of whites, 

5# Just under half the students In our sample said they do not know 
white person we 1 i , (The percentages of respondents who gave this answer in the 
four cities varied from bl% In Kansas City to 62% in Upper Midwestern City; this 
Is a relatively narrow range considering that the question was open-ended and the 
latitude In answering available to a respondent was quite wide,) 

6, "ihe majority of students In our sample said they liked "Some" or "A fev;" of 
the white persons they had met; less than one-fifth In any one city said they 
liked "Hardly any" or "None," 

7, A sizable majority of students said It was not probable or was very unlikely 
that "our country will be separated Into two nations, one black and one white," 

8, Ho more than 21% of the students In any one city said It was desirable or very 
desirable that this type of separation should occur; however, this percentage 
varied from 21% in Upper Midwestern City to only 07% fn Kansas Cltv, 

9, 3etween 3- and 50% of the respondents In the four northern cities marked "Yes, 
It could happen" or "Yes, very possible" In responding to the Item, "f)o ycu think 
it Is possible you might ever find yourself participating in a riot?" In e^ch of 
these cities at least a plurality of the respondents who gave an affirmative an- 
swer envisioned themselves as possibly being drawn Into a riot "If I feel the 
cause Is just" or "As a way of overcoming Injustice and oppression." 

10, In each of the four cities a large majority - from 73 to 89 % - of the respon- 
V its said they Had never been In trouble with the police* 



11. As night have been expected given the depth of pol i ce-commun l ty problems in 
urban areas of tbu north, respondents tended to describe themselves as more unfa- 
vorable than favor jble toward the police. The percentages of respor, dents who de- 
scribed themselves as unfavorable >r very unfavorable toward the police varied from 
28% in Kansas City to $ 0 % In Eastern City; only In Kansas City did a slightly 
higher proportion of respondents select "Favorable" or “Very Favorable" than se- 
lected "Unfavorable" or 'Very Unfavorable," 

12. In explaining the basis for their attitudes toward the police, between one- 

fourth and one-third of the respondents In each city said the police do not offer 
protection when needed or have questionable ethics and between one- 

fifth and one-fourth claimed that the police are prejudiced, disrespectful, or in- 
equitable toward black people, 

13. In each of the four cities, the reason most commonly given by respondents who 
said they were favorable toward the police was that some police officers are "OK," 



14, A majority of the students In each of the four cities said that the problems 
of getting a job In their city were "Very serious" or "Moderately serious," Mow* 
ever, the percentages of students who gave this response ranged from 56% In Kansas 
City to 72% in Upper Midwestern City and Lower Midwestern City, 

15. In each city the reason most commonly given for job problems being serious 
was racial discrimination in hiring; the reasons given by respondents who did not 
perceive job problems as serious generally were that jobs could be obtained by 
those who possessed education and technical skills or a strong desire to work. 



This pattern suggests that respondents who perceive job problems as serious may 
be responding on a different basis or using a different definition than those vjho 
do not. Respondents who perceive much racial discrimination In hiring or are par- 
ticularly concerned about such discrimination tend to believe there are serious 
problems finding employment. Respondents who believe that applicants can get at 
least low-level work whatever their race tend to perceive job problems as being 
less serious than the former group which seems more concerned with the effects of 
present or previous discrimination on black people's opportunities to obtain 
middle-level or hlgh-pald Jobs, 

16, In each of the four cities two «*f the three most f requent ly-of fc red defini- 
tions of "Slack Power" were classified under the headings ,r Total equality and 
freedom to do what whites do" and "Slack unity and pride," except that Kansas City 
respondents did not offer this definition among their top three. Instead, Kansas 
City respondents defined Slack Power as "Just a word; nothing; confusion; /o r/ 
foolishness or a* "power to control and Influence the destiny of the black com- 
munity" about as often as they defined It in terms of equality and freedom or unity 
and pride. Lower Midwestern City students responded with the slogan "all power to 
the people" (or some variant of It) as often ns they gave any other definition. 

In both Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City, the mo*t frequent and second-most 
frequent definitions were "Slack unity and pride" and "Total equality n d freedom 
to do what whites do," respectively. 




1/. Less than one-fifth of our respondents disagreed with "the lde<^ of black peo- 
ple who argue that non-violence Is the best way to achieve the goals of black pcc - 
pie," The percentages of respondents who "Disagreed" or "Disagreed very much" 
with such Ideas were 13% In Kansas City and 20% In each of the other three cit/cs. 
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18, In each of the four Cules the response category most frequently selected In 
response to the Item, '"'hoi do you think are the three most important things 
needed to achieve the goals of black people (circle three) 1 ’ was ‘'Education, 1 * The 
only other response categories which appeared among the three receiving as much as 
10% of the citations In any one city were "Whites must accept blacks as equals," 
“better understanding and communications," and "Develop personal pride." In each 
of the four cities responses focusing on peaceful initiative on the part of indi- 
vidual blacks (i.e,, "Develop personal pride"; "Education"; and "individual deter- 
mination to succeed") were selected far more frequently than any other types of 
responses, (The percentages of responses in these categories varied from 37 % in 
Upper Midwestern City to 52% in Lower Midwestern City,) In no city did the respon 
categories "Peaceful demonstration and protest," "Retaliation against white rachn 
and "Geurflla warfare" together receive more than 10% of all citations, 

19* A majority of respondents In each of the four cities felt that the problems 
between blacks and whites either probably would not or definitely would not "be 
solved in a peaceful and constructive way." The percentages /aried fro i 50% in 
Kansas City to approxJrru ely two-thirds In the other three cities, 

20, In each of the four cities a greater percentage of respondents said it was 
'Very likely" or "Likely" chat schools in the north \ *11 be Integrated in the fu- 
ture than said it was "Unlikely" or "Very unlikely, 11 The percentages who said 
they thought it was likely schools in the north would be Integrated varied from 
4G% In Upper Midwestern City to 64% in Lower Midwestern City. Among these groups, 
the pe rcentages of respondents who thought that northern schools would be inte- 
grated within the next four years and the next ten years, respect i ve 1 y f were at 
least 32% and 73% In each of the four cities. 



21, A large majority of respondents In each of the four c'tles, varying from 59% 
In Upper Midwestern City to 30% In Kansas City, said they felt their opportun- 
ities for the future were "Good" or ,r Very good," 

22, 3y far the most commonly-cited problems given fn responding to the Item, 

■Vhat Is the one biggest problem holding black people bock In your city?" were 
classified under the headings "Racial discrimination and "Lack of education or 
skills," except that only 12% of the respondents in Lower Midwestern City cited 
racial d f scr Imlna t Ion as compared with a minimum of 21% in each of the other three 
cities. 



'hen respondents who cited reasons which could be considered unambiguously as "de- 
ficiencies" among Individual black people (l.e,, "Laziness or other bad habits"; 
"Lack of education or skills"; "Lack of ambition"; "Lack of ability"; and "Lack of 
confidence In self") were considered together, the percentages of respondents who 
gave this type of reason varied from 30*% In Lower Midwestern City to 49% In Upper 
Midwestern City, In Kansas City, Eastern City, and Lower Midwestern City, these 
percentages were approximate 1 y equal to the percentages of respondents who offered 
the two unambiguously soc le ty-based reasons "Racial d I scr Inlnat 1 on" and "Lack of 
job opportunities," 




23. ! n each of th, four cities, the roast most cor,y?on)y selected In responding 
to the Item, "'/hat would you say are the two most Important re . sons why sore of 
your fellow students do poorly In school?" was "Lack of studying," (Only in Upper 
Midwestern City, where 50% of the respondents who answered tie question said 
"Teachers don't understand" and 4G% said "poor teaching," dfc respondents cite a 
school - re lated cause nearly as frequently as they attributed school failure to 
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lack of scudy on the part of their fellow students.) 

2h, In no city did more than 167, of the respondents rate housing facilities tor 

black people in their city as “Good** or “Very good, 1 * 

25 » In no city did more than 30% °f the respondents rate employment services for 

black people In their city as “Good* 1 or “Very good." 

26, In three of the four cities, more respondents rated education for black peo- 
ple in their city as N Hedlocre“ than selected any other response category; in 
Upper Midwestern City, more respondents selected “poor 1 * than any other response 
category, 

2/, In all four cities, more respondents rated t ransporta t ion for black people 
In their city as “Good" or “Very good 1 * than rated it “poor 11 or “Very poor," in 
three of tr.e four cities this jattern also held for health services, 

20, In no city did as many as one-fifth of respondents rate police services for 
black people in their city as “Very good" Or “Good." At least 55% in each of the 
four cities rated police services as “Poor* 1 or “Very poor," 

2 c j. In each of the four cities the percentage of respondents who rated recreation 
services and facilities for black people in their city as “poor" or “Very poor" 
was considerably higher than the percentage who rated recreation as “Good" and 
'Very good," 

30. In each of the four cities the percentage of respondents who rated welfare 
services for black people In their city os “poor" or “Very poor" was considerably 
higher than the percentage who rated welfare as "Good" or “Very good." 

31* In no city did more than 21% of the respondents say they definitely would not 
or probably would not live in an integrated neighborhood [f the situation arose; 
however, the percentages of respondents who said they either definitely or prob- 
ably would be willing to live In an integrated neighborhood varied from 57% in 
Kansas City to 44% In Eastern City, 

32, In each of the four cities the respor.se most frequently selected In response 
to the item, “How desirable do you think It Is to achieve Integrated housing?" Wr.s 
"Hot particularly desirable," 

33, I n each of the four cities, between forty and fifty percent of our respondents 
Indicated that they either were "One of the best students in my class" or "Above 
the middle of my class," Inasmuch as* a majority of our sample consists of eleventh 
and twelfth graders In schools with relatively high dropout rates, this pattern 
nay represent an accurate reading of our respondents* school performance relative 
to all the fellow students who entered high school with them as well as a commonly- 
found tendency to slightly exaggerate one's standing compared with most other stu- 
dents in a high ;chool. 

34, The percentages of respondents who agreed with the Item, "Good luck Is r 
important than hard work for success" varied from 0G% in Kansas City to 19% in 
Upper Midwestern City, 

The percentages of respondents who agreed with the Item, "people like ne don't 
have much of a chance to be successful In life" varied from 04% in Kansas City end 
Lower Midwestern City to IG% In Upper Midwestern City, 
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Tho percentages of respondents who answered ‘'Often* 1 or ‘'Very Often*' in response 
to the item, "My experience has made me feel that life is not worth living" varied 
from 05% In Eastern City to 13% In Lower Midwestern City. In none of the four 
cities did as many as 40% of the respondents select the response categories ir $ome- 
tlmes t ,r "Often," or "Very often," 

The percentages of students who answered "Seldom" or "Very se T dor ,/ 1 In response to 
the Item! 1 ] feel a sense of pride and accomplishment as a result of the kind of 
person I am" varied from 07% in Upper Midwestern City to 14% in Lower Midwestern 
City. 

It should be noted that while we do not have data which would enable us to deter- 
mine whether these response patterns are "high" or "low" In comparison with the 
attitudes of wnite students or youth from other ethnic groups, it is we 1 1 estab- 
lished that items such as those cited above dealing with fate control and self- 
concept are very sensitive In predicting achievement levels and other attltud/nal 
correlates among youth from differing groups. The well-known study on Equa 1 1 ty of 
E ducational Opportunity in the United States, for exampl e ,f ound that attitudes 
tapped by these types of Items were more strongly related to achievement than all 
other types of "variables measured in the survey, Including all measures of family 
background and all school variables , , The survey also found that for minor- 

ity but not majority white students, Items dealing with fate control were better 
predictors of achievement than were those dealing with self concept as a learner. 
Two of the three Items which the study used to measure sense of fate control among 
twelfth graders were the two we included on "Good luck is more Important than hard 
work for success" and "people like me don't have much of a chance to be success- 
ful In life," In this regard, it should be specially noted that respondents fn 
Upper Midwestern City and Eastern City scored lower on these two Items of fate con- 
trol (1,e,, more sense of power lessr.ess) than did respondents In Kansas City and 
Lower Midwestern City, 

35* The percentages of respondents who said their opinions on the topics dealt 
with In the questionnaires had changed "A little" or "None at all" In the past v 
years varied within a relatively narrow range from 34% In Kansas City to 41% in 
Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City, However, the percentages of respondents 
who said their opinions had changed "Very much" or "Much" varied from 17% In Unper 
Midwestern City to 32% in Lower Midwestern City, 

Among respondents who said their opinions had changed, the percentages who said 
their opinions had become more optimistic varied within a relatively narrow range 
from 56% in Kansas City to 63% In Lower Midwestern City, The comparable percen- 
tages who said their opinions had become more pessimistic varied within a relative- 
ly narrow range from 22% In Kansas City to 13% in Eastern City. As can be inferred 
from the patterns described above, this means that the percentages of students v.ho 
responded to the l terns asking about opinion change and said their views had beco;*.v> 
more optimistic or more pessimistic were roughly similar from city to city, with 
an overage of 42% across the four cities reporting their view had become more opti- 
mistic, 12% reporting their views had become more pessimistic, and 04% reporting 
that "Hone of these terms fit," 



^ James S. Joleman, ej^, aj_, , Equality of Educational Opportunity (l/ash I ngt on , D.C,: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1966), P* 3*9, 
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36. In each of the four cities, the answers respondents most frequently gave to 
explain why their opinions had changed In the past few years were classified under 
the heading "Because of more pride or awareness or knowledge of social issues." 

The percentages of respondents who explained why their opinions had changed and 
gave reasons In this category varied frem 36% in Kansas City to 50% In Upper Mid- 
western City, Howe\er, it also should be noted that less than half the respon- 
dents who responded to the multiple-choice Item on attitude change went on to re- 
spond to the open-ended request for an explanation, which was the last Item on the 
quest I onna 1 re . 

37. As described at greater length In another section of this report, the NAACP 
and the Slack Panthers were cited far more often than other groups or organiza- 
tions in response to the item, "What groups do you feel are doing the most to help 
black people?" Although a good deal of local variation appeared to be affecting 
response patterns from city to city, only In Upper Midwestern City (where the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference was cited more frequently than the NAACP’/ 
and in Eastern City (where the SCiX was cited 61% as often as the NAACP) were 
third most frequently-cited organizations mentioned at least 50% as oft^n as the 
NAACP and the 3lack Panthers, 

Having reviewed the general level of response among students In the four non- 
southern cities Included In our sample, we are row in a position to summarize the 
the attitudes of the "typical" respondent, 

The average respondent, as revealed in our data, Is distrustful of most whites end 
knows few or no white persons well, but he has positive feelings about some of the 
whites he has met. He neither believes that separation between the races will be- 
come complete nor supports such a development. 

He has never been fn trouble with the police but he thinks It is possible he might 
some day find himself participating in a riot if Its roots appear to lie In injus- 
tice end oppression. At the present time he is unfavorable toward the police, pri- 
marily because he tends to see them as oppressive and/or unresponsive to the n cds 
of black people. He believes employment problems are serious In his city, pa . ,y 
because of racial discrimination. He Is favorably disposed toward the concept of 
3lack Power, which he defines In terms of achieving equality, freedom, and racial 
pride. Although he secs the use of violence among some black people as motivated 
primarily by an Intention to gain equal rights, he rejects violence in favor r f 
acquiring education and skills and developing better Interracial relations, 
the same time, he Is apr u nslvr about the future of relations between the races, 
although he is Optimistic about his own opportun 1 1 1 es for the future. 

K? is not jure whether tie problems of black people arc due more to Internal diffi- 
culties In taking advantage of opportun 1 1 ler o; ■ " I s c . imination and other fotcer 
in the larger society. As regards nls lo^al r.~ * o* be echoed, he rates services ar.d 
facilities In housing, employment, education, , law enfor - enent , 

recreation, and welfare as poor or mediocre, r.jwcver, he dees not fee, ne lives 
In a chetto, which he defines as a lcw-lncome slum for the very poor. If he T * 

In a large, non-border city, he finds that many of his neighbors do not feel physi- 
cally safe, and he Is more Inclined to feel fatalistic and powerless about nis 1i t 
than Is his counterpart In smaller, border cltlts. 

Although he would be willing to live fn an Integrated neighborhood, he does not be- 
lieve that integrated housing Is particularly Important, Hfs views on topics 
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investigated in our questionnaire either have not changed very much In the past 
few years or have tended to become . more optimistic as a result of a 

heightening racial and social awareness he perceives among black people. In 
general, he believes that the NAACP and the alack Panthers have been the most 
outstanding organizations working for Improvement In the lives of black people, 
t ough he may also recognize the cont rlbut Ions of other prominent organizations 
if any are active in his community. 

In sum, we could have done no better in drawing this portrayal of the avercqe 
respondent In the non-southern cities In our sample than to have repeated the 
description from an earlier Kansas City study with which we began this report 
(see pp, I -I ). The fact that the orientations of the average respondent in 
the four cities In 1970 were generally slrMar to the orientations of Kansas City 
students In 1 968 unde r I ines the relatively close agreement which seems to char- 
acterize the attitudes of black youth In many cities across the United States. 
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i i I . Support for Ot q an t zat Ions 



In order to determine which organizations and groups were viewed most favorably hy 
students in our sample, respondents were asked to answer the ltem, M V/hat groups do 
you feel are doing the most to help black people? 1 ' To avoid Influencing the re- 
sponses, the Item was left open-ended, with five lines provided to write in the 
names of as many groups. Although this procedure probably resulted in more non- 
responses than would have been the case if an item with a list of groups to circle 

or check had been used, placing the item as the first substantive question on the 
questionnaire minimized the problem by encouraging a high rate of response. The 
percentage of respondents who wrote In the name of at least one group was a rela- 
tively high Organizations and groups cited by the respondents are shown in 

Table 2. 3e cause many respondents cited more than one organization, the total 
number of citations shown in Table 2 is much more than the study N of 739. 

The most striking finding shown In Table 2 is the degree to which citations v/ere 

limited to only three groups. The NAACP, with 319 citations, and the Dlack Pan- 
thers, with 313 citations, v/ere the only two groups cited by more than half the 
students who responded to the Item, 3y way of contrast, the Southern Christian 
leadership Conference was cited by 193 respondents (35%), and the next highest 
category, which consisted of m 1 see 1 1 aneous youth-or fen ted groups in each city, re- 
ceived only 50 citations. Together, the NAACP, the Zlack Panthers, and the SCLC 
received 70 % of all the citations. 

Regional and local variations In groups cited as "doing the most to help black 
people" are very evident In the response patterns shown in _r jble 2. For example, 
the SCLC was cited significantly more ofteo In Deep South City and Upper Midwest- 
ern City than in the other three aftles (X 2 3 90,81; df « 1; p .00!) - a predict- 
able finding in view of the fact that it Is basically e southern organization 
which has beer active in few northern cities other than Upper Midwestern City, 
Similarly, the Jlack Panthers were cited most often in Upper Midwestern City, 
where they have been very active and won a great deal of sympathy when some of 
their leaders were slaughtered in a police raid, and lea^t often in Kansas City, 
where the local chapter has been so relatively unsuccessful that some of its 
leaders organized a new group called the Sons of Malcolm. Another perhaps pr Urt 
able variation was seen in the fact that support for the NAACP apparently is r- 
lated to southern location, as might be expected In view of that organization 1 
record of leadership in the civil rights drive: the NAACP was cited signifi 

mere frequently in Peep South City than In the two cities In border states 
{X = 8,02; df Q 1; p< v 00C) p and significantly more frequently In the latter 
cities than in Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City (X2 = L0 . 87 ; df « 1; p< 

Other examples of 1 oca lly- Important conditions were apparent in Eastern City, 
where 18% of the respondents cited an economic-development project led by a I 
minister, and In Kansas City, where fully one-third of the respondents c i ted t 
3lack Economic Union, which was given much local Impetus by nationally-known 
well as 1 oca I I y-prOm Inen t black athletes. 



Who patterns reported in this section were essentially no different when an: 
ware analyzed )n terms of the first choices offered in response to the item 1 
ther than including all the citations of respondents who named more than one 
gar i zat Ion. 
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Percent .^cs and Numbers of Respondents Citing Specific Organ i za c ionr, Agencies , and Groups in Response 
to the Item, “'/hat groups do you fee] are doing the most to help black people?", by City* 
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-Or Sons of Malcodm in Kansas City 



Another notable pattern in Table ? Is that only 2% of the respondents cited chur.h 
groups (excepting the SCLC and the Hack Muslims) as ''doing the most to help black 
people" and only 3% cited the Urban League. The latter organization, however, 
was cited by 12% of the respondents in Upper Midwestern City, where the League's 
long-time director had been very well known and had gained a national reputation 
for his worK there. 



It was interesting to find that 20% of the respondents in Deep South City cited 
the Tlack Muslims, but, as notea elsewhere, this response possibly reflects an 
exaggerated conception of the Muslims 1 importance in the north rather than an as- 
sessment of their activity in Deep South City itself. 



One other notable finding In Table 2 is that lift of the respondents in Kansas City 
cited government employment agencies as doing much to help black people, as com- 
pared with less thin 1% of the respondents in the other four cities. Vo ha^e no 
way of knowing, however, whether this difference Indicates that save route at a 1 em- 
p Foymo/i t-or rented agencies actually are more effective fn Kansas City than the 
ether cities or whether *t reflects differential success in public relations ef- 
forts. 



In addition to Identifying groups which are doing the most to help black people, 
respondents also were asked to indicate, "In what way are these groups doing most 
to help black people?' 1 Of the seven response categories provided (see ‘jable 1), 
five were chosen by kO percent or more of the respondents In the total sample. 

These five response categorie r were as follows: "bringing black people together"; 

"helping set up black business"; "helping to find jobs"; "encouraging education"; 
and "developing black pride." Wo response category was chosen, however, by more 
than 52 percent of the students in the overall sample or more than 6k percent of 
the students in any on school. This pattern suggests that black youth tend to 
be relatively consistent from city to city In their perceptions of the kinds of 
actions which are being undertaken to help black people. In the opinion of our 
respond nts, these actions do not include "telling the man off" and "Influencing 
the government"; only U percent and 14%, respectively chose these two categories. 

Since the NAACP and the llack Panthers were cited far more often than any other 

group as "doing the most to help black people," we curried out an additional 

analysis to determine whether these two organizations were perceived as nvv.irg 
differing sorts of contributions to the welfare of black people. To do til's stu- 
dents who cited only the NAACP or only the Black Panthers were compared with r 
spect to responres to the Item asking respondents to specify "In what v/ays these 
groups are doing most to help black people," These comparisons showed that re- 
spondents who cited the Dlack Panthers were more likely to select the calegor , s 
"telling the man off" and "developing black pride" (1$% and 56%, re spec t i ve ’ ” ) 
then wore those who cited the UAACP (0 '% and 36%) » Conversely, those who c t ir I 
the i!AACP more frequently selected "he,_ fng to find jobs" {5 1/0 than did tho?^ 
who cited the Panthers (25%). 



^Chi squares with one degree of freedom and corresponding probability levels for 
these three sets of comparisons were as follows: 3.03, P <-025; h.7f>. p :.0“; 

•].7h, p< .005. 
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I V , Differences Between Morthern Cities 



C otir sample of four cities outside the south included two very large cities 
In the upper midwest and east, respectively, and two medium-sized border cities, 
it is possible for us to explore the issue of whether differences exist in the 
attitudes of black hlqh school students In these two contrasting types of city. 

In the remainder of this section the former two cities will be referred to as nor 
them cities and the latter two as border cities. While a sample of oniy two 
schools In each of these categories Is too small to allow for definitive conclu- 
sions, a pattern of consistent differences between the two (large) northern 
cities on the one hand and the two (medium-sized) border cities on the other 
would suggest that conditions associated with size and region may play a part in 
shaping the attlcudes of black youth. 

To explore these possibilities, comparisons were made betv/ecn the combined re- 
sponses of students In Kansas City and Lower Midwestern City and the combined re- 
sponses of students in Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City. The procedure 
followed was to study response patterns to Identify those on which large differ- 
ences seemed to exist between Kansas City and Lower Midwestern City respondents 
on the one hand and Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City on the other, Parti cu 
lar attention was given to Items on which the authors had some reason to believe 
that there might be differences in the attitudes of black students in large nor- 
thern cities as compared with black high school students in medium-sized border 
cities. Comparisons between the two groups on some of the I terns dealing with re- 
spondents' assessment of local facilities and services In their home cities are 
shown J n Table 3* 



TABLE 3 

Comparisons Between Ratings of Local Services and Facilities 
of Respondents in Kansas City and Lower Midwestern City and 
Respondents In Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City 



Service and Response proportion in Kansas Proportion in Eastern Chi Square d 

Categories Selected City and Lower Mid- City and Upper Mid- Level of 

for Comparison western City western City Significance 



Mousing very poor or 




% 


poor 

Employment very poor 


105/239 


44 


or poor 


62/238 


26 


Eduujtion very poor or 




poor 

Health very poor or 


61/236 


26 


poor 

Transportation cry 


50/23': 


21 


poor or poor 

Pol i ce ve ry poor or 


44/234 


19 


poor 

Recreation very poor 


129/232 


56 


o r p oo r 

Welfare very pooi or 


107/231 


46 


poor 


98/237 


41 



ct 



153/249 


61 


13.92; <.001 


114/251 


45 


19.04; <. .001 


98/247 


40 


9.32; < ,0C5 


91/247 


37 


13.14; ( .001 


92/253 


36 


16,81 ; •. ,00i 


162/246 


66 


4.33; 4 .05 


136/244 


56 


3.3’; < .05 


114/236 


40 


2.02;; 
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The data In Table 3 show that on seven of the eight comparisons, the proportions 
of Upper Midwestern City and Eastern CUy respondents who say that services and 
facilities for black people in their city are "poor" or 'Very poor" is greater at 
a statistically significant level of *05 or better than are the comparable pro- 
portions for respondents from Kansas City and Lower Midwestern City; on the 
eighth comparison (welfare), responses of the **wO groups are not significantly 
different.' Thus It Is clear that respondents In the two l***ge northern cities 
are less positive al >ut the quality of Important public and social services avail- 
able to black people In their neighborhoods than are respondents In the two 
smaller border cities. 



In addlt'oij, It was also found that the percentage of respondents In Kansas City 
and Lower Midwestern City who said their neighbors feel safe "Almost all the 
time" or "Most of the time" was significantly larger at tne .001 level than tfie 
comparable percentage of respondents In Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City 
(X 2 - 15.16; If - 1). 

Similar findings emerged with respect to Items on the questionnaire that dealt 
In one way or another with perceptions of opportunity for oneself or for biack 
people in general, for example, In response to the question, "Do you feel your 
opportunities for the future are good?", only 67 percent of the respondents in 
the two large northern cities as compared with 79 percent In the two smaller 



^ In nearly all cases these differences held for both males and females when sepa- 
rate comparisons were made with the subsamples divided by sex, 

2 

The conclusion that students In the two larger northern cities tend to be more 
negative about focal services than respondents In the two medium-sized border 
cities Is supported further by responses to the Item, "How would you describe 
your attitudes toward the police?" In response, 75% of the former group, as 
compared with only 48% of the latter, described themselves as "Very unfavorable' 1 
or "Unfavorab le" (X^ « 2*4.03; cJf - I; p ^, 005 ). In explaining their answers, 
furthermore, 25% of the Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City volunteered an- 
swers which categorized the police as "bullies," "prejudiced," or "pigs," as com- 
pared with only 48% of the latter, described themselves as "Very unfavorable" o.* 
"Unfavorable" (X^ a 24,03; df « 1; p < . 005 ) • i n explaining their answers, fur- 
thermore, 25% of the Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City volunteered answers 
which categorized the police as "bullies," "prejudiced," or "pigs," as compared 
with 15% In Kansas City and Lower Midwestern City (X^ =7.60; df « 1; p < ,01 ) , 



o 

ERIC 



\!e have not chosen to emphasize this difference In attitudes toward the police, 
however, primarily because both Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City are na- 
tionally known for the bitterness of the relations between the police and many 
groups In the black community. In both cities, government officials have op*»niy 
supported repressive measures against blacks, police have been murdered without 
provocation while on duty In the ghetto, and blacks have been killed In very 
questionable circumstances as regards the proper and measured use of police power, 
3oth cities also are nationally known for the strength and Internecine warfare o" 
their teenage and young-adult gangs. For these reasons, differences In 
toward the police between our two northern cities on the one hand and our Lvo 
border cities on the other, may not reflect regional or size differences tut fa- 
ther may be due to the special circumstances which exist In our two northe-r; 
cities. 
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border cities chose the categories "very good" or "good" (X^ « 8.12; df = I; 
p< .005). In responding to the item, "What do you think is the most Important 
reason why some black citizens have engaged in violence?", Upper Midwestern City 
and Eastern City respondents more frequently attributed such violence to the re- 
sponse category 1 lack of opportunity" in preference to the categories attributing 
it to "looting/* "revenge," or "stupidity" than did respondents in Kansas City 
and Lower Midwestern City (a = 11.42; df = 1; p .001). When the category "out 
of s tup 1 d 1 1 y" was removed from cons 1 de rat Ion , respondents In the two smaller cities 
more frequently attributed 'Violence engaged in by some black citizens" to motives 
of "revenge" or "looting" than did respondents in the two larger cities (X 2 = 13.1 
df = I; P< .001). 



Another set of variables on which students In the two large northern cities dif- 
fered from students in the two smaller border cities Involved three Items which 
were concerned with separatism. In response to the question, "Do you think our 
nation will be separated into two nations, one black and ore white?:, 31 % of the 
former group said such a development was "Almost certain," "Certain/ 1 or "Probable, 
as compared with only 18% of the latter group (X^ 53 11 . 51 ,* df = 1; p <,001). ' In 
responding to the Item, "Do you feel this would be desirable or undesirable/ 1 fur- 
thermore, 25% of the rerpondents In the two larger cities vho were willing to take 
a definite stand replied that separation was "Very desirable" or "Desirable, " as 
contrasted with r corresponding figure of 11% among respondents in the two smaller 
cities (X 2 - 16.14; df «= 1; pt.001). in responding to the question, "If the 
situation arose, would ycu be willing to live in an Integrated neighborhood?", fi- 
nally, respondents in Eastern City and Upper Midwestern City less frequently said 
"Definitely" or "Probably" than did respondents In Kansas City and Lower Midwestern 
City (X^ 13 7.971 df a 1; p< .005).^ Thus respondents in the two larger northern 
cities not only were relatively more inclined to believe that separation "into 
two nations would occur, but also were more favorable toward such a development 
and less willing to consider living in Integrated communities.^ 



'Because males In our overall sample were significantly more optimistic than the 
females at the .05 level, and because our Kansas City sample had a much higher 
proportion of males than our Eastern City sample, we would not have accepted this, 
difference as significant if it had riot exceeded the ,01 level. As a double 
check, comparisons also v/ere made with the samples subdivided first by sex and 
"hen by grade level. The difference between the two .orthern cities and the tv.e 
border cities persisted for each sex and for 12th graders, but not for 11th grad- 
e rs . 

^For the same reasons as those described In footnote we would not have accepted 
this difference as significant If It had not reached the .01 level. The differ- 
ence was found to hold for both sexes, even though sex correlated with response:' 
on this Item at the ,01 level In the Overall sample, 

^For reasons similar to those cite' 4 In footnotes 2 and 3, we would not have ac- 
cepted this difference as significant unless It had reached the ,01 level. 

°There wc>s no apparent difference between the two groups, however, with respect to 
the item "How desirable do you think It Is to achieve integrated housing?"; ap- 
proximately 40% of the respondents In both groups felt that the achievement of 
integrated housing Is "not particularly desirable/ 1 
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